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analyses of such common-places as a child, a weak man, a mere
formal man, a plain country fellow, a modest man, a poor man and
a coward Earle shows how a lack of vigilance in the veriest routine
of life ends in self-deception, error or discontent, and he constantly
draws a comparison between the judgment of wise men and that
passed by the common herd. His technique, roughly, is the same
as that of his predecessors, but his initial definitions are sometimes
more felicitous, and his conclusions sometimes break off with a
studied heedlessness more contemptuous than any invective1.
Hall, Overbury, Stephens and Earle completed the nationalisa-
tion of the Theophrastian character sketch. They were followed
by a host of imitators2, of whom John Cleveland, Samuel Butler
and William Law were the greatest; and, from the time of the
Civil War, this type of literature became a recognised weapon
in party strife. Their work is important because it gave direction
and method to the study of character, and introduced a crisp,
concentrated style of description. They cannot be regarded as
having materially influenced the novel, because the Theophrastian
character sketch remained objective, but they supplemented, and,
in some measure, supplanted the drama, which is always hampered
in an age of class satire or political warfare. The beginning of a
more subjective treatment is marked by the publication of TJie
Wandering Jew (1649). This work is largely a reprodijction of
The Man in tJie Moone, with the important difference that the
characters, besides being described, plead for themselves and thus
enlist our sympathies3.
The character sketch was mostly an attempt to ventilate the
newly roused interest in morals and manners. But, as we have
seen, its association with conversational preciousness often lowered
it to a mere triumph of paradox. Moreover, it did not fully meet
the needs of the age. As men became conscious of the growing
complexity of London life, they also grew conscious of a running
commentary on similar problems to be found in classical literature.
The humanists of court circles discovered lessons of statecraft and
diplomacy in Machiavelli and Tacitus, examples of daring and
fortitude in Plutarch, and hints for wit and courtesy in Castiglione,
Cicero and Suetonius. Such reading started new trains of thought
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